DISEASE   AND   HISTORY

Mediaeval economy had been steadily expanding until the 14th
century, when it became static and began to show signs of disin-
tegration. As Pirenne pointed out very justly, the great catas-
trophes that befell the century, famines, pestilence, wars and
social unrest, were largely responsible for such a development.
Thus the Black Death, the century's greatest disaster, played an
important part in clearing the way for the rise of a new economic
order which was to become the foundation of a new period in
European history.

When the plague invaded Europe, Petrarch was in Avignon, a
city that suffered a great deal from the epidemic. Pathetically he
exclaimed: "Has one ever seen anything like this, ever heard re-
ports of a similar occurrence? In what annals has one ever read
that the houses were empty, the cities deserted, the farms un-
tended, the fields full of corpses, and that everywhere a horrible
loneliness prevailed." *

Boccaccio was in Florence at the time of the Black Death and
in the introduction to his Decameron he gave a very graphic ac-
count of it, writing, not in Latin, but in the vernacular, in Italian.
In other words, the men who stood at the threshold of the Italian
Renaissance were contemporaries of the plague which in the 14th
century as in the 6th occurred at a turning point of European
history.

Hans Zinsser in his very witty book Rats, Lice and History 5
has a chapter entitled "On the Influence of Epidemic Diseases on
Political, and Military History, and on the Relative Unimportance
of Generals/* The point is well stressed because history shows
over and over again that the best prepared campaigns broke down
under the impact of epidemics and the lack of medical services.
The establishment of well organized army medical corps is a rela-
tively recent development, and generals were only too inclined
to regard the army surgeon as a necessary evil and a nuisance, as a
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